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Review of the Literature, and a. Causal Analysis t 
William A. Schiemann 
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at Champaign-Urbana 

A longitudinal study was carried out to explore the causal relationship 
among satisfac^tion, perforjjarice, and ^evetaL yeward- types. The toajot 
findings support 'interpersonal rewards* as^ ^ further link pf satis.f action 
and performance; the results failed to -support; either the human^ relations 
model (satis-f action causing performance) or the reverse relationship. 
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Performatice-rewards-satisf action: A review of the 
limratu r e and a cauoal analy s i s ^ '- 



/ TJilliion A', ^chiemann 



-Uatv e r ait y o£ Illinola 



at Champaign-Urbana 
The relationship between job satisfaction (or morale), rewards or outccoes 
and job performance has generated interest for at least four decades now, and 
research in this^area does not appear to be waning. In spite of mu^h time 
and energy, (and journal pages), little conclusive' evidence has come forth. 

■ As early as 1932, a review of the literature by Kornhauser and gharp 
.(^932) f^d no slgftificant relation between satisfaction and performance. 
Nevertheless, resr«"th^n the issue continued. Katz and Heyman (1947) found 
that niorale and job sa^"ilficCton were highly, correlated to productivity in 
U. S. shipyards during World War II. Shortly after, Katz et al^., (1950) 
found that job satisfaction correlated positively with high and low levels of 
Jj^uctrivity but was not related to the middlTranges of productivity. 

During the fifties. Ash (1954), Mitzner and Mann (^953) and Weitz and 
Nichols (1953) concluded that job satisfaction was related to certain aspects 
of productivity; yet, Gadel and Kreidt (1953) and Morse (1953) claim the two 
variables are not necessarily related. In a major review, Brayfield and 
.Crot^tt (1955) concluded "there is little evidence tin 'the available literature 
that employee attitudes bear any simple-or, for that matter, appreciable- 
relationship to performance on the job" (p. 396). 



1>. The author is grateful to Professor George Graen and Takao Minaml 
for the use of part of their data. I am also thankful to Robert Atkin for 
his comments on this paper. 
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In spite of this negative conclusion, IJerzberg, Maiisner^ Peterson, and 



Capwell (1957) renewed interest, in the issue when their review concluded that 

:»_JLhA!L positive job attitudes are favor able to 



increased' productivity. The relationship is not absolute, but there are 
enough data to justify attention to attitudes as a factor in improving the 
worker's output" (p. 103). Approaching the issue from a different perspective, 
Vroom (1964) argued that there existed small^ but positive relationships be- 
tween these two controversial variables (median correlation of -.14). 

Mu^h of the research cited, except Vroom (1964), appears to be an outgrowth 
of the 'human relations' movement, which gained prominance during the 1930' s. 
A major ZteneT^fNth is approach suggested that higher morale leads to increased 
product^ivity, and much of the research effort appears to have" been directed 
Ij^at supporting this position, 

During the fifties, a second major approach attempted to 
and performance through moderators (Saunders, 1956; Ghiselli, I960). A variant 
considered satisfaction ar^d performance as jointNindependent or dependent 
variables related to some 'third' variable. Researchers have made use of nu- 

2 

merous moderators or ' third' variables. Several of thes6,are noted in Table 1. 

A third major movement advocated that performance leads to satisfaction. 
Pdrter and Lawler (1968) were instrumental in popularizing ^this approach. 
Their model, simply state^d, says that "good performance may lead to rewards, 
which in turn lead to satisfaction; this fonftulation then would say that satis- 
faction, rather than causing performance, as was previously assumed, is caused 
by it" (4968^ p. 23). . . . * 



relate satisf actigj 



2. For a more thorough discussion of the studies utilizing thes^ variables, 
the reader is directed to Schwab and Cummings (1970). 
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Table 1 



lomeZ^ator^ or ^hird^ Variables: Wh^H^^ Been ReiateT^ 



^ S atis fa c t-ioft-and-ger'fonnan ce** 



Study 



March and Simgn (1958) 




Triandis (1959) 
Harding and Bottenberg (l96l) 

Katzell et al. (1961) 
Davis etal. (1968) 
Korman (1968, 1970) 



Carlson (1969) 

Doll and Gunderson (1569) 

Siegel and Bowen (1971) 

Ruber (1971) 

Landy (1971) 

Slocum (1970; 1971)* 



f Third^ Var iabTes., 



Present or anticipated state of 

discontent 
Pressure for production 
Personality and biographical 

variables 
Urbanization 
Work adjustment 

Self esteem 

Task success 

Task popularity 

Ability 

Occupational group 
Self-esteem 

Superior-subordinate similarity 

Motivational type 

Management level and need level 



„,r^1o^o list relating to satisfaction or perfOTmance 
**yor a more complete use reiatiug 

separately, see Schwab and Cummings a970) . ^ 
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TV ..^^nn.le for their model is gro unded in expectanc y theory (Tolman, 



1932; Lw£ari938l"Georgo^sr^ »^ ^ ^ ^^ ^"^"^"^^ 

p..... .nd L awler attempted to eiiminat. .omB ul U.e p robl^nh^ 

";5"e^^;i^^the^^7 by"^^^ ^-"^ • ' 

to explain how satisfaction develops and how outcomes gain their valence, 

and partially to 'explain how expectancies develop. 

This model considers performance as a first level outcome ('act' in ^ 
Vroom's terminology), rewards (^ach with their respective valence and relation 
to performance) as second level Outcomes, and satisfaction a result of the 
usefulness of the rewards in satisfying needs. The basic point to be made is 
that satisfaction is seen as a depen^dent variable which should be related to 
performance when the person sees performance reUted to valued outcomes. ^ 
value of an outcome is determined by the^ degree to which it satisfies needs 
or by the degree of relationship perceived by the individual between outcomes 
and satisfaction. Satisfaction has only an indirect effect on performance 
via a. feedback loop to expectancies. The major conclusion of interest reached 
by the authors was that perforinance and satisfaction were related (r = .32) " 
„hen performance was evalua.edoby super^rs. This effect was npt observed 
for self-ratings of performance. The authors also found a significant re- 
' Utionship between reward^and performance. One of the major problems with 
the model is that it fail, to account for other factors which may also lead 
to satisfaction (Schwab an/Wngs, 1976). That is, other factors (e.g., 
seniority) may provide* a^b^ttTT-r^ad^o satisfaction than performance. For 
example; Green and ^Orgaa^^( 1973) see 'role c;;plian^' affecting both perform- 
ance evaluation and satisfaction. In the^.r model, satisfaction would be a. 
result of both performance evaluation and role compliance. 
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Schlemann 

' xn^ber of supporters of the .performance causing satiefaction' rel.tiorf 



have eJreed. Slegei" and BO„.u Uu.U tl , . t h re ^r ..n..;. ^escribed 

... <-o..nd atr ^u^rt -for the P 0. L e^ .ud Lu»lcr . 0^ ^ a n d^t ttlror 



TJ TuppTr-ilor-Ehe- othera;-"uae-Cl^V-^«^^ 
rather than re„arda aa a moderator of aatlstactlon and performance, support' 
the directionality of performance leading to satisfaction.. Nathanson and . 
Becker (1973), in testing some of Locke's propositions, emphasize that satis- 
faction or performance can occur in the absence ofone another for a n«.ber 
J reasons, but the t„o are only related »hen performan« leads to the attaln- 

/ment-of individuals' important job values. Sutermeister (1971) proposed,. , - 
theoretical model which also supports a stronger causal direction from per" 

formance to satisfaction. * ^ • * - 

Recently, WanousV (1974) conduct'ed a cross-lag study examining th« relation- 
ship between sati;*iaion>nd pertormance; but bailed to discover any signlfi- . 
cant relation be^en the'two concept* with condurrent or lagged correlations, 
upon separating intrinsic 'and extrinsic satisfaction, he found some support 
f„V perfon^nce ;auslng Inrrinsjc Satisfaction, whiU e«rinsic satisfaction 
appeared 'to be a possible cause of performance. 

/ in sp\te of the continued research activity outlined above, several recent 
alters do\t agree that there is any necessity' relationship between the two 
concepts (Kuhn, et al,, 1971; Marti^ 1969, Cherlngton, Reitz, and Scott, -WTl). 

AS a final note, Schwab and Cummings (1970) have stated ^hat ..satisfaction 
,„d" performance studied alone or together, are associated with a large number 

„f covarlat even recent theoretical work has not accounted for a^sufflcient 

„imber of the var-iabl^s .which may inf luence«the .strengih and perhaps even t.e 
d'^tlon of the relationship between satisfaction and performance'. (P,. 428). 
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PrP«Pnt research. The study reported.here ha^'saveral objectives:. 



1> To -test the. satisf'action-reward-^erl 



jpfprpnce^i n an attempt to lend e fther support ur 



tast d o ubt upon 



1 



the ihree existing" approaches discussed- a^^^ \ 
2) To incorporate 'interpersonal' rewards in addit/^to intrinsic 

r 

rewards in the causal network. 

To examine supervisor and subordinate viewpoints to see if differ- 
ential perceptions may affect the causal inference (1). ^ 
^ Method ' ^ 

Sublects 

- The subdepts are 70 management trainees In'a large Japanese manuj^acturing 
• firm. All are single and 'of the same race. These newcomers -have a/l been em- 
ployed for 'less' than one y^r; more specifically, at times 'one' and 'two', they 
w«e in the organization for six months and nine mont'hs r.spectivky. 

Three'main job types are represented in' the sample: res'earcl( and develop- 
ment, cler^ical and 'administrative, andjp^ant worker. None of /he variables . 
used dn -this, study were -found- to differentiate between job- typ^ (Gallagher,, 1.974). 

tnstrdments ^ . - -'^ . ' . / 

Three basic inatruments have been Wloyed to measure (1) performance, • 

(2) satisfaction, and^S) outcomes or rewards! . , 

Performlrice . Sufiervisors were asked tt> rate each subordinate on 13' five- 



point Liker^ scales,. where 'one' reprfesents 've^ poor' and 'five' represents 
Principle axes factor :eJctractio,n with squared multiple correla- 



' excellent 
tion commui 



>alitV estimates'was perforjned on' the 13 performance items yielding 



one factor accounting ^for 75.8 percet^t of the variance. The' three items with 



the lowesi loadings Ue discarded ^.tf^ the remaining ten items were summed to 
form the LrformancJ evaluation comUite score for each individual (Table 2). 



/ 



/ 
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Table 2 , 



The thirteen original performfence items were subjected to Principle 
Axes^actor* extraction with -squared multiple correlation conmunality 
estimates yielding one factor accounting for 75.8 percent of variance. 
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Attributes 

. I. dependability 

2. alertness *• 

3. . interpersonal competence ' 

planning .. ..^ 

5 . know-how and j udgment r ? • • 

*6. preseiit level of performance 

7. interpersonal attraction 

8. expected level of performance 

9. over-all job satisfaction 

10. organizational commitment^ 

rx. future. success prediction--over-all 

12. future success prediction— general manner 

13. future success prediction— staff spe^alist 



o. ' ~ ^ 
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Outcomes, Seventeen outcomes (rewards) were generated by discussion 



with the subjects during earlier Interview waves. The items were content 



7^ 



the^^worfcers^ — Eac h * 



analyzed "by the r esearche r sf a i id-17 item s 
item was rated on a five-point Likert scale by both the focal person and his 
immediate superior. Of qpncern was how much of a particular reward the, rater 
believed the focal was r.eceiving. The scale ranged from 'almost noneV to 
' a great deal* , ' * -'^ 

Principle axes factor extractibn with squared ^multiple correlation com- 
munal ity" estimates was performed on the 17 itemsjyielding .two discernable 
factors.^ The^rst factor acjcountedT'^or 53 •4* percent of * the variance and 
the second factor accounted for 20.7 percent (see Table 3^.. A Varimax rotation 
resulted in reasonably clear identification of the factors. The first dealt 
with 'interpersonal relations with the. supervisor' and the second j^ealt with 
job related rewards (intrinsic factor). Two items loading low on both factsors 
were dropped. . . 

Satisfaction. Satisfaction wa/^easur^d with a global question: "How 
satisfied are yo,u with your (y^rall job situation?*', A similar question was 
asked of , the focal' s si^servisor regarding the focal. The question was answered 
on a fiye- point Likert scale similar to that mentioriied above ^or Outcomes. 



/ 



Procedure 



Time .effect , It^was believeB that the best- measure of change would be 



/ 



newcoipers ^ "the organization^ rather thdn established incumbents who ha'v 
already at;tained a more stable role-exchange.* Newcomers should be in a higher 
state of flux in relating to their role-set (Katz and Kahn, X966; Graen, 1975)# 
Causal inference. The issue of causality is one of ,the prime concerns 

of scie^fce. In the social sciences, Cronbach (1959) differentiated the 

I . ^ , * / 

-4MJ.entific approach** into two disciplljieg which* attempt to 'discover^ in 



ive 



0 * 
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./ > > .T4ble 3 , , •-/ 

~ The ^Venteen ou t c o m e items we r e subje c fced to jprinclpic Axeo fact ^ 

^ .ex j i r actio n wit h^ squa r ed mtltip X e . cqr re).atToh l^ oroiotmatlrt^ 
yielding two factors ^z^oy^\.vi% tox^'i*^ perc/ent and 20.7 percent 
of the variance. To^k f/ctors were then rotalted orthogonally to the 

Varimax. criterion' yeilding two factors accbuntlng for 53 percent 

/ • ' . 

and 47 percent of the extracted variance. 

Factor I; (53.470 unrotated) Interpersonal factor Loading 

/ ' " ' ' ' • 

6. performance feedback .57 

9. consideratioh from supervisor * ,* .58 

10. competent supervision \ .71 

12. trust by superior .47 

13. close supervision/attention ; j » .49 

* - I s, . 

.15. support from supervisor ...k - .72 

16. influence with supervisor* • .... ' .72 

Factor II: (20.77. unrotated) Intrinsic factor . 

1. job challenge •.• -76 ^ 

2. participation in decisionmaking c * .50 

'J . 

3. legitimate authority • .55 

1 ^ ^ . . 

5. information about management policies and decisions .65 

^ ■ » / 

i 

7. ^prpfessional development . .52 

8. job latitude/ autonomy i I •46 

XL. status . feedback .5& 

14. informations about changes ^ inside information^. . .58 

Cooperation "^fxom peers and choice of vork- location cjit'd not load** 

, 0 ^ ■ 
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distinctly different ways. The experimental >pproach has a more convincing 

j:o develop methods for inferring causality. *« ..- 



■ ' One technique" developed tolnferthe UReiihood oT-ci^^ 

/ . ' y ' ■ . 1 * " ' 

lagged panel cprrelation technique.' Early use of .a ^iinilar te|>thique was . ■ 
jT^orted by lazarsfeld, et al. (1944). . Many other authors have addressed. ^ 
aspects of 'this technique (Simon, 1954, 1956; Blalock, 1962, 1964, 1969; Pelz , 
and Andrews, 1964; Campbell and Stanley, 1963; Kenny, 1972). ^ 
* • .Various criticism^ and limitations o'f the mo,?el are enumerated by Rbzelle 
and Campbell (1969). Stome recent uses of the model have been by .Andrews, > 
Frank and Farris (1972)1 Lawler (1968), Lawler and Suttle (1972), and Wanous 

(1974).-- • , ^ - ^ 

• Th9 techni-que works' as follows: Data is gathered on two variables at 



two points in" time ; one 



retest reliability). Tt 
variable with the other 



then sets up a diagram as in Figure 1, and computes 

the six correlations denoted in the diagram. ^ Correlations A and B relate the . 

t^ariable^ simultaneously at each time measurement (concfurrent' correlations). 

Correlations C, and D relate the stability of the measures over time (test- 

e correlations E and F represent relations of one 

at the different time periods (crosS'^ lagged correlations) 

Lawler (1968) and ethers suggest ,that if F > A = B > E, then there is 

reasonable evidence to Jmg&est that F'more likely has caused E than. the revetse.' 

•RQzelle and Campbell (1969), however, argue that there are actually .four " 

/ \ . * '■ ^ ' 

hypotheses being tested: (1) increases > in variable X increase variable Y, and ' 

decreases in X decrease Y;(2]t increases in X,d6crease.Y and decreases in X 

increase Y; ^(J) increases in Y increase X and decreases .in Y decrease X; and ' . 

(4) increases in Y decrease X and decreases in Y increase X.- Where we find 

' X s," greater than r^,^,,, we really haye the joint effect of X increasing Y' ^ 

"ahd Y decreasing X greater thaa fehe joint effect of Y increasing X and X 



decreasing Y* 
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Another primary weakness in this technique lies in the fact that the 
method cann6t rule out the possibility that a third variable causes the two 
variables under study to covary differentially from time 'k' to time 'k + 1\ 
DeteitaiAing the optimal triLme lag between 'k' and 'k + 1' is an important 
question, but .not as serious as might be inferred from other studies* For 
^^st processes under study, the effect should occur reasonably soon^ and after 
\ that, only residual effect remains wjiich will attenuate correlations. Second, 
unless the hypothesized causal relation is extremely high (thus accounting for 
Q^jor portion of the variance in the 'caused' variable), o^her causal vari- 
ables affecting the 'caused' variable will probably change qver time* 

Further, ^as Ke^y (i972) and others have pointed out, the validity of 
the inference drawn from cross-lag correlations is dependent upon a stationary 
..f actor structure underlying the variables in question. A necessary condition 
for factor stability is that the concurrent correlations be nearly equal 
/i e. r , » r_^ ^1. "^en this condition is^ not met, as is the case with 

yj-.c*, ''xlYl ^J2X1 , 

some of the data reported below, inferences about causality must be made with 
extreme caution* ^ . 

One final question .pertains, to the* problem of the significance of the 
difference between r^j^^^ ^X2Yl* ^^"^"'^ (1968) criterion that r^^^2 > 

(t a r ) > r_. , is probably too weak* On the other hand, if these 
^ XlYl X2Y2^ , X^Yl ^ ^ , . 

correlations .are treated as though they were devela^ed f^om independent 
^ samples,, the appropriate test (Fisher's r to Z) is quite conservative. For 
the present purposes, the strategy adopted will be, the latter, cognizant oF 

tJLt s flaws* * - 

Results % 
Results are displayed in Figures 2 and 3.' Figure 3 shows the values 
for self-ratings of satisfaction and outcomes (factors I and II), and 
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(a) 



T, 



saiLisfaction --■ 
^ .374* 
.438* 



.49-7* 
performance 
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• .464*- — satisfaction 
?628** 




.586* 



performance 



Interpersonal Outcomes 



Intrinsic Outcomes 



outcome .452*- 

h.216 
.444* 



•outcome 




.196 



(b) 



per f ormanc eT t r — . 5 86 * per f orma^ce per f ormance . 5 86 * per f ormance 




outcome .452* 

y^.050 
.219 



I 



•outcome 



tatis faction 




.144 



outcome 




satisfaction satisfaction .464* satisfaction 



-Pigut^ 2. Supervisory-rated panel data. 
This figure displays cross- lagged panel correlations for satisfaction (supervisor- 
rated), outcooe»~<supe»risor-rated) and performance (supervisor-rated). 
(*/« p. <.01; t = p<.05). 
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(a) 



r,. t- T, 



Satisfaction , •■628*- satisfaction 

.16 
.09 

performance - — --*• — .586* — - — ---perfonnance 



.18 




Interpersonal Outcomes 



outcome — - — . 744* 
l"^ .328* > 



.267" 

^_J_^ .390* 
p€^(^ormance — — 



.586* 



•outcome 




(b) 



Intrinsic Outcomes 



outcome — .582*r 
""-.356* 



.206 



.244 




•outcome 



.310* 



performance-'- — - . 5 86*- — •- -per f orrfiance 



outcome . 744* — " outcome 

I "^.475* 




' .416* 



.575* 



.443* 

satisfaction .628* satisfaction 



(c) 



outcome — - - — . 5 82*- 
^.483* 



-octcoffie 



.6 



8* 



1^ .394* 
satisfaction — --♦628*' 




Figure 3. Self-rated panel dafia. 
This flgute display$ cross-lagged panel congelations for satisfaction (self-, 
railed) > outcomes (selfrrated) and performance ('supervisor-rated). (* • p.<.01; 
t • p < .05). ' • , 
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performance evaluation of the supervisor,. Figure zirepresents all variables 
supervisory rated. 

First, I will discuss the results in Figure 2, relating supervisory ratinlgs 

1) Figure 2 shows a significant relationship (p < .05) between satisfac- 
tion an^ performance for both cro6^-lags; however, the differences between the 
two cross-lags using a Fisher's ?^test is not significant. ' 

2) Note the relationship between performance and outcomes (see Figure 
2b). The lagged correlations between Factor I (interpersonal rewards) and 
perfoimance are not significant; however, for Factor II Cititrinsic renards), - 



there is a significant relationship between performance at. time *one' and 
outcomes at time 'two' (i.e., .257 is significant; and .101 is not significant), 
'ihlsr particular. cross-/ag would meet Lawler's (1968) criterion for causal 
Inference. Use of Fisher's r-to-Z test suggests that the difference is fiot 
significant. 

' ' " •% 

3) The relationships betwe.^n rewards (either Factors I or II) and satis- 

:y • \ ^ 7, ' 

faction exhibit significant correlatiop-at any crass (Figure 2c )% , * ^ 

Second, in turning to, the subordinates view (Figure 3), a deferent 
pattern of results may be noted. ' " 

1) '^ati3f action and performance are not significantly related either 
concurrently or over time. 

2) It^ looking at the relationship between outcomes and performance 
(Figjire 3b), ona finds a significant relation between 'intrinsic' rewards at 
time 'one' and performance at .time 'two'; the reverse correlation (performance 
leading to intrinsic rewards) is rfot significant. The concurrent correlations 
and the test-retest reliabilities are stable* Again, this model would fit 
Lawler's criterion (1968), but does not rpach significance on Fisher's test# 
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' 3) Relating Interpersonal rewards and performance^ both cross-laggedT 
correlations are significant^ but one Is not significantly greater than the 
other* 

4) In P^-gure 3c, one can aee that satisfaction and both factors /Of the 
rewards are significantly correlated (p < •01) simultaneously and at lagged 
times. Thus, a definite relation exists between satisfaction and inter* 
personal and intrinsic rewards, although the direction of causality, if any, 
cannot be determined from this data. 

One further point deserves mention as well; both rewards (interpersonal 
and intrinsic) have about the same correlation with satisfaction (.475 and 
.483). Thus, 'it appears that'both factors relate about equally well to 
satisfaction. . ' ^ \^ 

Discussion 

. What perspective is the most accurate (supervisory or self-ratings) and 
what does this data lead us to believe? From a motivational point of view, 
it makes more sense to assume that^ person X*s cognitions relate to his energy,, 
output^^ and consequTently his subsequent performance (Vroom, 1964; Porter and 
Lawler, 1968) and affective responses ' (Pishbein, 1967; Newman, 1974). That 
Ifl, an individual can%|?ly be* motivated (asstming a cognitive Interpretation) 
by what he perceives, and not by what his supexrvisor or others percejLve abtJCE"^ 
the objective situation. He responds to the outcomes he believes he j^eceives 
and not those perceived by the supervisor. Unless the focal has been highly 
vocal,. the supervisor "should have even less of an idea about that focal/ s 
satisfaction .than he do^ about the focal's rewards, since one*s affective 

t 

responses are, by definition, internal states (private experiences). Rewa rds ^ 
on the other hand, are likely to be cftanged by perceptual processes only, 
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but do have their base in the environment* Thus, supervisor's rating of 
satisfaction may represent his own cognitive view of interrelatiorish^^ between 
performance-rewards- satis'factionp^d perhaps other relevant variables* Im- 
plications are obviously different dependjlng on what theoretical model (ex- 
pectancy theory; equity theory; social exchange theory) we adhere to in ex- 
plaining motivation. Thus, what is being argued is that, to the extent that 
the supervisor cannot tap fiis subordinate's perceptions accurately, his report 
of the relationship between the three variables represents his cognitive 
representation of how the three variables should be related. The subordinate's 
view^ on the other hand, represents a perceptual view which affects the be- 
havioral and affective responses of the subordinate. 

K 

From the data reported here, it appears that the supervisor does not use 
his perceptions of subordinate outcomes in assessing satisfaction (there is 
no relation between ^he two when supervisory rated). The supervisors also do 
not report relationships between ratings of subordinate performance and inter- 
personal rewards. Here, hq may be-'i^sho^ng the lack of relationship he places 
between performance and intergjes^fi^nal rewards, or of cou^^e, a response set 
reprea.enting hia-foxmal expected role as a supervisor: unbiased judge who 
administers equally to all. It^tB-^aQt organizationally sanctioned behavior 
to favor one subordinate over another. Dansereau, Graen, and Haga (1975) and 
Cashman, Dansereau, Graen, and Haga (1975), however, have fouh^ clear indica- 
tions that superiors differentiate among their subordinates regarding inter- 

3 

personal rewards and resource allocation. 

QOJthe-oth^'hand, the superior does report that higher performers receive 



3. This author also found signif},cant differences in interpersonal 

f 

rewards received by subprainates. 
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more intrinsic rewards (many are job related or a part of the work)* It is 
interesting to note that the supervisor reports performance tied to rewards 

V 

which are self-administered rather than to rewards which he administers. The 
supervisor also reports a moderate relationship between wori|^V|H|erformance and 
satisfaction. >^ 
^ The subordinate's view is distinctly different. There are two key dif* 
^ ferences. First, the subordinate relates satisfaction and outcomes. Intrinsic 
^ rewards are correlated higher with future performance than present, performance 
^ is with future intrinsic rewards. Interpersonal rewards are also related sig- 

nificantly to performance. Second, satisfaction and performance are not di- 
rectly related from the subordinate's perspective. * 

It is interesting to look at the relationships in total (s^e Fig.. 4). 
The implications are that intrinsically rewarding jo^s will lead to better 
performance. Interpersonal rewards may increase'.jjerformance evaluation and 
they may be affected by performance evaluation. Both ffcrms of rewards may 
lead to satisfaction, and satisfaction may lead to morfipjr^wards . 

If* thes# conclusions are appropriate, then management should be able 
to increase overall performance and morale (used herevto mean collective 
satisfaction) by inclreasing the intrinsic rewards of the jobs.^ One potential 
avenue for increased intrinsic rewards may be through job redesign (Ford, 1969; 

4. This does not necessarily imply that 'enriching' the jobs will have 
the same effect on each individual worker. Such variables as 'hi^j^j^rder 
^ need strength' (Hackman and Lawler, 1971), 'rural/urban' (Turner and Lawrence, 

1965), 'alienation from middle class norms' (Hulin and Blood, 1969) and others 
have been shown^to moderate certain job dimensions and relevant dependent 
variables (satisfaction and performance) for individual workers. ^ 
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. • Figure 4. Summary Data. \ ^ 

This figure presents the various concurrent ^n^ cross- Tag data in 6l summary 
format. All values are significant at the #01 level unless noted otherwise 
.s(t: « p < .05; ns » not significant). Single arrows indicate cross^lagged 

pcrrelations; double arrows ludicalg^ concurrent correlations (first and second 

> 

correla^tions refer respectively to t^ and t^). / 
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Paul, Robertson, and Herzberg, 1969; ^al^ler, 1969; Hactoaa and Lawler, 1971; 
Hacktnan, Oldham, Janson, and Purdy 19)4) ^ \^ ^ 



Of further interest is the fact 



i|a€ -f-0cal^4P_.not^^tJ_signif icant 




relationship between performance now fd intrinsic "rfewards later; whereas; 
pe'rformance now is related, to interpifeonal rewardsJater^^^JfeJ^l*^^^ 
relationship between the >two rewardsj^sultiner of performance might be _ 
explained by the fact th^i^ei;ing .interpersonal rewards is contingent uppn 
the performance^^^tions of the supervisor and not upon the actual per- 
formanc^/^iving intrinsic rewards, however, may be more dependent o^ / 
ac^ performance, and consequently, focals may perceive less of a relation 
Ween-performance evaluation by their supervisor and the subsequent 

rewards receivecf, % 

The other possible approach to increasing performance ^ satisfaction 
would be tWough proper manipulation of interpersonal. .rewards- (whicj are cor- 
related with both satisfaction and performance)/ihere are some in.iications 
that this second device for manipulating performance and satisfaction may be 
used quite frequently. Graen and (1975), - for example, find that most 

leader, very quickly differentiat^embers of .their unit into 'in' and 'out- 
group members (this is an i.d^of the quality of leader-membe* exchange). 
Th^ supervisor often do.1 ^ot have the ability to change int.insi^rds ^ 
/ within a short per^f time; moreover, he may not have the con[;^r^ - 
extrinsic rewa^/for numerous reasons. Thus^^erpersonal outcomes .ay _^ 

. u foT Hifferentifra^rewardlng selected subgroups 

become an attractive mechanism for ditterenciaJ/xy tewa 

of subordinates. 

Finally, I "oull IIK^ " tlx'i""^ of """o" ""i*""' "^Sht 

argue that the moderate correl.tioas between iutco-es and satisfaction (salt- 
rated) could ba a res.lt *»the measure (I.e., both rated by the safe person). 
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inste.ad of true variance.' If this were the ca^e, however, we would then expect 
similar correlations between outcomes and &atlsfacti6n when both are supervisor- 
rated* Instead, we find no relation between these two, concepts. Thtis, I would 



consider measure variance minii^al^^^i^^^is rating si^tuation. 

36nclusions 



Implications from thisj&lfudy are three- fold. / First, this study shows 
merit for the J^nit;^11^tion and development of dontrolled ' interpe^odal re** . 
waEds^^^'^s^ means of linking satisfaction and performance. Thfsoutcome, ^al- 
though in' need of further research, >inay be quite effective as a potential ^ 
motivator ^f performance and source of sati^actlon. Research relating to 
the use of this reward and its causal relations is strongly recommended. 

Second, the sfudy^ highlights the lack of awareness of the supervisor 
as to how the subordinates view the relation J>etween performance, outconfes, 
and satisTaction. |he subordinates report direct relation^^etween^ perform- 
ance and satisfaction, but do\elate both interpersonal and intrinsic outcomes 



to the two concepts. The supervisor does not r^ate either reward to satis- 
faction and only intrinsic rewards. to performance. This naive view of the 
supervisor may be in need of change. » ♦ 

Third, the performance causing satisfaction model was not substantiated 
although moderate evidence is presented for a correlational relationship be- 
tween the two concepts moderated by intrinsic and interpersonal rewards. 
Further, no causal relationship was discovered supporting the 'human relations' 
approach (i.e., satisfaction causing performance). It x^as apparent-Jthat^^her 
moderators ^otil4-^lgo-b.eLnecessary to more fully explain the tdlationship be-^ 



tween the two conceptsT" 



^ o 
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